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CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


The subject of American architecture, is deserving the 
attention of every enlightened citizen, and in many in- 


stances challenges admiration. Two hundred years ago, 
our country could show only the bark and pole wigwams 
of the native Indians. Now there are buildings in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c. which, in 
splendor and elegance, may justly vie with most of the cel- 
ebrated edifices of Europe. Of these, the most spacious 
and imposing, perhaps, is the Capitol at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a view of which is presented above. It 
is situated on an eminence, which commands a view of the 
whole city, and of the surrounding country, and of the 
beautiful Potomac, to a great extent. At tHe south, and 
on the western bank of the Potomac, is a full view of Alex- 
andria; and the prospect extends farther south, even as 
far as the sacred spot of Mount Vernon. At the west lies 
Georgetown ; and farther in that direction on the rising 
ground west of the river, is a full view of Arlington and 
the villa of G. W. P. Custis, nephew of Mrs. Washington. 
The Capitol is constructed of white freestone, and covers 
nearly an acre and a half of ground. The length of the 
front is three hundred and fifty two feet; and the depth 
of the wings, one hundred and twenty feet. Its west pro- 
jection and steps are eighty feet; and its east, about six- 
ty-five. From the ground to the top of the dome are one 
hundred and seventy feet. The Representatives’ and Sen- 
ate chambers, the Rotunda, Library room, &c. compare 
well with the splendid exterior. The room, in which the 
Representatives assemble, is perhaps equal to any in the 
world. It is of a semi-circular form, surrounded by twen- 
ty-one massy pillars, and four pilasters of the Potomac 
marble, supported by an elevated base of freestone. The 
pillars, in a polished state, have the appearance of mosaic 
work, Here is a marble figure, representing history, plac- 
ed over the door, and fronting the chair of the Speaker. 
The Capitol is surrounded by a handsome iron fence, and 
there are several flights of steps from the western front, 
descending to the street below. A large tract of ground, 
west of the Capitol and of the first street contiguous to the 
yard, is appropriated for ornamental shrubs and trees, and 
is tastefully laid out. At the east of the Capitol, beyond 
a few rods of open space, for the approach of carriages, is 
also a large piece of land, of twenty-five or thirty rods 
square, for a promenade, handsomely divided, and adorn- 
ed with trees of various kinds. From the Capitol to the 
Navy Yard, east, on the eastern branch of the Potomac, 





the distance is about one mile. And from the Capitol to 
the President’s house, and the buildings of the several 
great departments of State, Treasury, War and Navy,the 
distance is one mile and a quarter. The Capitol and ap- 
pendages have cost the republic upwards of three millions 
of dollars.—American Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL, 


MY SCHOOLMATES.—No. 2. 


Tue Inquirer. 

It was Saturday evening. In a pleasant and commo- 
dious upper hall of the Seminary of R. some seventy young 
ladies had slowly gathered together. It seemed to be a 
hallowed spot, for as they approached it, the mirthful 
laugh had died away, the buoyant step of youth had be- 
come more slow and cautious, and the gladsome smile had 
given place to an.expression of chastened and subdued 
feeling, as each one entered, and seated herself in rever- 
ent silence. It was the hour of prayer, and so sweetly did 
the voices of nature harmonize with the spirit of devotion, 
that even the most thoughtless could not fail to recognize 
its melting and sacred influences. Most touchingly did 
the praise of our evening hymn mingle with the incense of 
adoration that was ascending from earth’s thousand altars, 
as the glories of a summer sunset flung over her their part- 
ing radiance. While yet the last rays of daylight linger- 
ed, we listened to the teachings ofthe sacred word, and as 
twilight deepened, the low voice of prayer moved all as by 
one impulse, to lift the heart and bend the knee to God. 

“Hush! ’tis a holy hour—the quiet room 

Seems like a temple, while the twilight sheds 
A faint and starry radiance, through the gloom 

And the sweet stillness, down on bright young heads, 
With all their clustering locks, untouched by care, 
And bowed, as flowers are bowed with night—in prayer.” 


On the evening to which we have alluded, there was 
one present in our circle, who had never entered it before. 
She had been our school-mate for nearly a year, yet she 
was not only a stranger to the prayer meeting, but as far 
as sympathy and social acquaintanceship were concerned, 
an unknown being to most of her companions. It was, 
therefore, with no slight emotions of surprise, that when 
our number had mostly assembled, the door was slowly 








































































































opened, and we lifted our eyes upon Laura Richmond. 
She crossed the half with her usual proud, yet graceful 
step, and seating herself by an open window, dropped her 
light shawl from her shoulders, threw off her straw hat, 
and supporting her head upon her hand, while her elbow 
rested upon the window sill, she remained, with an air of 
nonchalence peculiarly her own, apparently a mere spec- 
tator of the scene before her. 

Instead, however, of her presence acting as a restraint 
upon our social exercises of devotion, they seemed to be 
animated with renewed tenderness, and our meeting was 
characterized with more fervor and interest than usual. 
The twilight had long since faded, giving place to the full 
moon, yet the voice of prayer and praise still flowed forth 
as the natural out-pouring of many hearts; and it was evi- 
dent, as the clear moonlight shone full upon the face of 
Laura, and revealed the changes of her expressive counte- 
nance, that however she might have entered, she would 
not leave our circle an entirely uninterested observer. 

The young lady whom we have introduced, was the 
daughter of a distinguishe¢e Jawyer and statesman, who re- 
sided in the vicinity of the city of B. She was the only 
daughter in a family of five sons, and from her earliest 
years, the indulgence of parents and brothers, acting upon 
a temperament naturally proud and haughty, had insensi- 
bly, but surely, impressed upon her the presumption that 
she was a person of consequence. Her talents were good, 
her powers of mental perception and discernment unusu- 
ally clear. She was a despiser of show, affectation and 
frivolity, and in proportion as she saw those qualities man- 
ifested by others among whom she might be thrown, in 
that proportion did she arrogate to herself a mental supe- 
riority, the dignity of which she would not deign to trans- 
gress by familiarity with those whom she deemed incom- 
parably beneath her in character. She assomed naipre- 
eminence on account of the wealth of her parents, or the 
high station in society they had always sustained, neither 
did she seem conceited of her fine person, for she was too 
proud to be vain. It was of herself she was proud, her 
character, her sentiments, her lofty views and feelings ; 
that while the many young ladies about her lived to dress, 
to shine, and to attract attentions as light and unmeaning 
as themselves, she sat upon a pinnacle immeasurably above 
them, and could regard all their frivolity with the richly 
merited meed of contempt and scorn which it deserved. 
She seemed fondly attached to her parents and brothers, 
though in the family she was capricious, and seldom wil- 
ling to yield her own will to that of others. With the 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








exception of the winter months of a few years, she had 
always resided in the country, and although she had been 
surrounded by those whom she might have made asso- 
ciates, yet her natural pride and reserve led hgr to avoid 
the selection of companions, and aside from her house- 
hold friends, to find her society in books, music, and em- 
broidery. 

In this state of things, Laura had attained her seven- 
teenth year, when her father, on returning after a long ab- 
sence from home, seemed for the first time to perceive that 
her haughty and taciturn habits, were entirely unfitting 
her to become a useful and esteemed member of society. 
Hence, by mutual consultation, her parents decided that 
their daughter should be sent from home and placed in a 
boarding school, where as they thought she would neces- 
sarily form acquaintances, and become more sociable and 
companionable. Laura was informed of the determina- 
tion, and diametrically opposed it; but for once she learn- 
ed that it was the will of her father to rule rather than to 
be ruled, and she was obliged to yield to his wishes. 

Laura Richmond accordingly became a member of the 
Seminary at R. but this by no means reached the root of 
the evil which her parents wished to remedy. She stu- 
diously kept herself aloof from all by whom she was daily 
surrounded in the boarding house or school room. She 
had nether room-mate, nor desk-mate, and usually had no 
companion in her solitary walks. Her school-mates were 
not long in ascertaining the drift of her sentiments, and as 
no one desired to intrude her companionship, she was left 
to the enjoyment of as much solitary dignity as she could 
desire. _ Still, there were some among our number whose 
characters she appeared to respect, and with whom she 
would exchange observations upon matters of general in- 
terest; and here and there one was found, whose merry 
voice and sunny smile seemed to melt away the frozen in- 
difference of her heart,and call from her a candid salutation. 

Notwithstanding there was not a member of the school 
who would have awarded to Laura the superiority she man- 
ifestly claimed for herself, yet she was generally respect- 
ed. There was about her an originality of character, an 
independence of the opinions of others, and a freedom from 
petty foibles, which gained for her a certain kind of es- 
teem, though it was entirely unmingled with affection. 

The afternoon session of school had closed, and its 
members, rejoicing that the day’s restraint was over, had 
rapidly dispersed from the seminary. Two of the class 
whom we called “little girls,’” yet remained in the recita- 
tion room, deeply discussing the contents of a paper before 
them. It was a subscription list, which had been started 
to secure a grand desideratum in the view of our body 
politic, and Effie Campbell, as a general favorite, had been 
employed to circulate the paper. 

“‘ There Lizzy,” she said, after carefully counting up 
the amount affixed to her list of names, “I want five dol- 
lars more, and the question is where shall I get it, for I 
have given my paper to all the girls, who I think will be 
willing to subscribe.” 

‘Have you presented it to Miss Richmond?” asked 


Lizzy. 

” Miss Richmond! Laura Richmond!” repeated Effie, 
opening wide her blue eyes with astonishment. ‘‘ You 
don’t suppose I am going to take it toher? Pray, how 
should I go? send a messenger before my face, to ask au- 
dience, and then dropping upon one knee, present my pe- 
tition with, “I humbly crave your ladyship’s attention.” 
No, not I. The day is far off, when I ask a favor of Lau- 
ra Richmond.” 

The two arose to go, ‘Stay till I get my books,” 
said Effie, as she stepped into the next room near the open 
door-way, of which they had been seated. But as she 
crossed the threshold, she gave a sudden start, while her 
quick Scotch blood mounted instantaneously over her 
neck, face and ears, for there with her finger between the 
leaves of her half closed book, sat Laura Richmond. 

“Don’t be disconcerted,” said Laura, with a kind 
smile, ‘ you should certainly be willing that I should know 
what you think of me. But let me see the paper you were 
talking of,” and taking her pencil, she added Effie’s re- 
quisite sum, five dollars. 

This little incident was soon reported among all our 
number, and seemed to produce a slight reaction in her 
favor; and as it occurred but a few days before the Satur- 
day evening to which we have alluded, the unprecedented 
circumstance of her attending our prayer meeting, rather 
tended to deepen the favorable impression. A week glid- 
ed away, bringing again the hour of social prayer, and 
again Laura was present. A third time she entered our 
praying circle, and although the circumstance of her thus 
changing her practice elicited from many a remark of sur- 
prize, yet it was generally recounted merely as a passing 
freak of her somewhat capricious conduct, 

It was late in the evening, that a gentle rap was heard 
at the door of Emily Davis. Her surprise may be con- 
ceived, when, on opening it, she beheld Laura Richmond, 
with disordered hair and inflamed eyes. ‘‘I intrude upon 
you, Miss Davis,” she said, inquiringly; but as Emily as- 
sured @er she was entirely at leisure, she entered, and 
sinking upon a chair, while a fresh flood of tears gushed 
over her already swollen cheeks, she said, ‘‘I have come 
to see—can you tell me, Miss Davis, what I must do to 
be a Christian? Will you pray for me?” 

Had an audible voice from heaven fell upon Emily’s 
ear, her astonishment woald scarcely have been greater. 
That she, the proud and haughty one, should so sink be- 
fore her, clothed ia the sackcloth of humility and grief, 
for a moment so overwhelmed her in amazement, that she 
seemed to lose her power of utterance. But it was only 


for a moment, for the flame of christian love in Emily’s 
heart was always brightly burning, and enlisting her warm 
sympathies in the case before her, tenderly and fully did 
she point out to her the path of duty, as embraced in the 
simple conditions of the gospel, and then most fervently 
did she pray that the seal of God’s forgiving love might be 
impressed upon the returning wanderer’s heart. Now 
that Laura had found courage to speak of her feelings, she 
seemed to find relief in giving them an unrestrained ex- 
pression. 

“It is about a month since,” she said, ‘“‘ that this pas- 
sage was read and commented upon, at morning devotion, 
‘A proud heart is an abomination to the Lord.’ It came 


it were engraven there in letters of flame. I knew that I 
was proud, and I gloried in it, but the thought that I, who 
had conceived myself so superior to many others, was on 
that very account an abomination—oh how much that 
word expresses—an abomination to the Lord. It is this, 
that has haunted me day and night, and made the world 
darkness to me. I tried to throw off the weight that was 
sinking me to the earth, but it only pressed upon me the 
more heavily. I felt that I must become reconciled to 
God, and earnestly I have read the Bible to learn how I 
can do it, but it has been of no avail. I attended your 
meeting, hoping that some one might be induced to talk 
with me upon the subject that engrossed my thoughts, 
but I suppose I was regarded as an indifferent observer, 
for I have been there three times, and no one has yet 
spoken tome. I could wait no longer, and therefore [ 
have come to you to-night.” 

Again did Emily speak of the freeness of salvation, and 
urged her to partake of the rich fullness of a Saviour’s 
forgiving love. Laura seemed to be relieved and encour- 
aged by the assurance_of her sympathies and prayers, 
though she left her with a still heavily burdened heart. 

The remainder of the week she kept her room. The 
cause of her absence from school was generally known. 
The fact that Laura Richmond was humbly enquiring the 
way to life, came home to many hearts, as the most im- 
pressive lesson of religious instruction they had ever re- 
ceived. It seemed to exert a subduing sway over every 
mind, and its influence passed not away with the passing 
moment. 

It. was Sabbath morning, still, bright and holy. We 
slowly assembled in the hall at the hour of morning devo- 
tions, and among the last, were Emily Davis and Laura 
Richmond. They entered, each with an arm about the 
other’s waist, and strange as it seemed to see Laura in 
such close companionship with any one, it was stranger 
still to mark in her every expression the wonderful change 
that had come over her spirit. ‘There was an air about 
her so gentle. so unassuming, that we could no longer re- 
gard her as a stranger. We felt the wall of partition that 
she had reared so high was broken down, and that she had 
become one of us. The long shining braids of her raven 
hair were still wound about her finely formed head, yet 
the commanding look we had ever thought they imparted 


submission. The crimson glow upon her cheek had 
deepened and blended more richly with her clear olive 
complexion, but it was evidently the flush of happiness, 
not of fancied superiority. Her dark eyes had assumed 
an expression of tenderness they had never worn before, 
and though her lip had lost its curl of pride, it was more 
sweetly graced by the smile of humility and love. ‘There 
was a peace within her heart which the world gave not, 
and a joy too deep for utterance, though the glistening 
eye, the quivering lip, and the tremulous voice which soft- 
ly greeted our ears after the music of our morning hymn, 
witnessed that her spirit could not remain with folded 
‘wings. Most bitterly did she speak of her sins, and most 


her penitence, and’ then with streaming eyes how ardently 
did she magnify the love of her Saviour in granting her 
the priceless boon of his pardon. She urged all to par- 
take of her joy, assuring us that she had already caught 
the echoes of heaven’s music, as she had been led in spir- 
it through its green pastures, and by its still waters. That 
low earnest voice, with what subduing power it came over 
our hearts, how did it impress upon us the great realities 
of the future, and woo us to the.open gates of heaven ; for 
it was the voice of one over whom the angels of God were 
even then rejoicing. 

Several years have glided away, during which, Laura 
Richmond has ever been the active and devoted Chris- 
tian, seeking to do good by her wealth, her labors and her 
influence. But so deeply were the events I have narrated 
engraven on my heart, that every subsequent item in her 
history, has brightened rather than dimmed their distinct- 
hess. And when among the forms of the absent and the 
loved, her image floats before my mental vision, it is ever 
graced with her sweet humility, as The Inquirer. 

Edgartown. ABBIE. 
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SONG AT THE POOL. 


If any of my readers, blessed with comfortable health 
and sound limbs, are yet disposed to complain of their lot 
in life, let them turn aside with me awhile to this humble 
Berkshire cottage, and look upon a sight which can scarce- 
ly fail to teach them a long lesson of thankfulness and 
contentment. You will see there, swinging on a bed sus- 
pended by four ropes from the ceiling, an invalid indeed. 





upon my mind so vividly, so-forcibly, that it seemed as if 


to her, was beautifully tempered by the meeker grace of 


touchingly of the agonies of her grief, and the depth of 
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It is a maiden lady, of about 55 years, and her name is 
Lucy Parsons. If you ask her how long she has thus 
lain, ‘‘ impotent, halt, and waiting for the moving of the 
water,” she knows the question is rather sympathizing 


| than curious, and she at once answers, ‘‘ Thirty-seven 


years ;” longer than two thirds of the world have been 
living. 

If now you would learn some of the details of her lon 
confinement, as you naturally would, they are as follows: 
Her native place was Waterbury, Ct. There, in 1808, 
and when she was 18 years old, she suffered a violent at- 
tack of erysipelas, which, under the injudicious ‘treat. 
ment of a young physician, struck inward, and, added to 
some spinal affection that she had before, made her the 
cripple and sufferer she has been ever since. In 1809, 
she removed with her father’s family, to her present resi- 
dence, Egremont, Mass. This journey, of about fifty 
miles, and which she accomplished on a couch, occupied 
a week. For seven years afier this she lay with all the 
bodily helplessness of an infant. Then, recovering slow. 
ly for two years, she was at last able to enjoy such com- 
parative health for a period of fourteen years, as at times 
to sit in her chair for a half hour,—sometimes for an hour, 
sometimes for even a whole day; sometimes able to sew or 
knit, and sometimes even to ride a short distance in a 
wagon. But now again her case suddenly assumed a more 
violent and desperate form, torturing her with excruciat- 
ing pain, and, by a morbid action of the nerves and mus- 
cles, throwing her body into unnatural and distressing po- 
sitions. Her left limb drew violently up under ber body, 
where ever since, that is, for thirteen years, it has lain, 
worse than useless, and, because of its pain, worse than 
palsied. For four years in the midst of this thirteen, she 
was able to sit up a part or most of the day in her bed, or 
chair, and sew,—and also sometimes to push herself about 
the room in a little kindly contrived go-cart; though she 
never was without bodily distress. But these four years 
soon sped away, and with them her little furlough of com- 
parative health, and the go-cart must be relinquished, and 
the swinging bed again become her home. 

Her malady has grown more and more complicated, or 
multiform, as the years have rolled on. Every new dis- 
ease which comes into town, appears to try its abilities 
upon her system first. So that poor Lucy has had of ne- 
cessity to submit to be a sort of disease-guage for the 
whole community. One year ago she was seized with 
what are commonly called convulsion-fits, of the most dis- 
tressing kind, which have continued to recur at intervals 
ever since. When the paroxysm of agony is at its height, 
however, God shows her mercy by making her temporari- 
ly insensible. 

There she now lies, with the use only of her hands, and 
of the ordinary senses,—with a paralyzed limb curled un- 
der her like a bundle of wire, the sensitive,—with an af- 
fection of the liver, with unsoundness of lungs, and expo- 
sed every hour to a sudden convulsion of the whole sys- 
tem, under a lawless riot of all the nerves and muscles, 
and in an agony of pain, and yet a thankful child of God. 
On that swinging bed she has lain, almost constantly help- 
less, and never free from distress, for a period of thirty- 
seven years. Look, ye discontented; and learn, with 
thankfulness to God, and with contentment in your lot, to 
ask, ‘‘ Who hath made me to differ ?”’ 

Said I to her one day, “what do you think, Lucy, of 
the Providence by which all this has been brought 
about ?”” 

**{ know and feel it all to be right,” she replied; 
“though at my sufferings nature recoils. But I find in 
the Scriptures a case where one was sick one year longer 
than I have been; the man that Jay at the pool “thirty 
and eight years ;’’ and I often take my Bible, and read 
tha. for my consolation.”’ 

“* Well,” I replied, ‘ let patience have her perfect work. 
You have indeed lain long at the pool; but God is mer- 
ciful, and time is swift, and the angel will soon descend, 
and then you will indeed be made whole of whatsoever 
disease you have.” —N, E. Puritan. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 


Seconp Series.—No. 4. 


WHAT EDDY SAYS. 


Eddy is now some months older, than when I first told 
you about him ; of course he can talk better, and knows 
more. He tries to use such words as he hears other peo- 
ple use, and to do what they do. When his father tells 
his mother something which makes her laugh, Eddy al- 
ways laughs very hard too, and says, “‘ I am astonished at 
that!” He also talks when he is alone to children, whom 
he makes believe to see there, asking them questions, and 
then answering himself, in this way. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
such a cart as mine, before, Jacky? No, says Jacky.” 
‘* Are you going to be a good boy now, Sony? Yes, says 
Sony.”” He asks so many questions about everything he 
sees, that it is sometimes hard to answer them. ‘ What 
does that mean ?”” ‘‘ What do you do that for?” “ Why 
didn’t that snow go away when the rest did?’ ‘ What 
makes folks cold?” ‘‘ What makes the wind blow.” 
One day he wanted his mother to take him when she was 
watering her flowers. ‘* What will the plants say, if you 
don’t let them have any water?” asked his mother. ‘Oh 


they wont say anything; they haven’t got any tongues.” 
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“« What will they think then?” ‘‘ Why, they haven’t got 
any think either.” Within a short time he has begun to 
go to bed alone. He did not make any objection to go- 
ing, but said the good angels would take care of him. 
When he woke up, afier sleeping alone the first night, he 
was asked who slept with him. ‘‘ He slept with hisself,” 
replied he. One night, when he was repeating his prayer 
before going to bed, his mother saw that he was looking 
about and laughing. She stopped and told him he must 
not pray anymore. He began to cry very hard saying, 
“Qh, I shall be dead! I shall bedead! God won’t take 
care of me and I shall be dead!” He was told once that 
he had a wicked heart, and he talks a great deal about it, 
and wishes that God would take it away. When he is 
asked why he did anything naughty, he often says, ‘ Be- 
cause my wicked heart told me to.” Once, when he was 
told of a naughty thing he had done, he said, “‘ now Eddy 
must whip himself for that.” After he had struck himself 
several times pretty hard, he said, ‘‘ now he’ll remember 
not to do so again.’’ Another time he said to his mother, 
“| was just going to strike somebody, but a good angel 
spoke to me out of heaven, and told me not to; sol did 
not.” Nobody had ever told him anything like this. One 
day when he had been punished severely, and was choked 
with tears and sobs, he said to his mother, ‘‘ Pa has whip- 
ped me so hard, he has made me have the hooping-cough.” 
He saw a great many people go by, and was told that it 
wasa funeral. ‘ Oh!” said he, ‘ now there won’t be any 
men left—all those men going to be buried! are the 
horses going to be buried too?’ Whenever he wants to 
hammer or make a great noise, he says, ‘‘ Will it ache 
your head, mamma?” 
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Among the many pleasant companions of my youth, the 
recollection of no one is more interesting to me tian Mary 
Howard, whose sweetness and benevolence of temper I 
will now give you an account of, on an occasion when the 
strongest feelings of selfishness were rising in my heart. 
It was the day on which prizes were to be awarded by our 
teacher, for the two best written stories. ‘The prizes were 
to be given with reference to neatness, beauty of penman- 
ship, and correctness of orthography, as well as excellence 
of composition. : ‘ 

I made up my mind to get the prize if possible, but 
feared more than anything, that Mary, my sweet, amia- 
ble friend Mary, would be most successful and gain the 
frst prize; and if [ got only the second I felt that } should 
be almost miserable. Sensible of my own fault in this re- 
spect, I made every effort to check this selfish feeling, and 
determined to rejoice as much in Mary’s success as in my 
own, if I could. 

This I found would be a very difficult attainment. I, 
however, did my best to conquer my own selfishness, and 
saw with much humility how sincerely anxious Mary seem- 
ed for my happiness. She was beloved by the whole 
school, although her temper was naturally irritable and 
vwlent, yet she had so much control of it, as to be an ex- 
ample to us all, which you will see exemplified on this 
occasion. We showed each other our pieces after they 
Were written, and I felt that Mary’s merited the prize. I 
walked home from school slowly and alone, trying to pre- 
pare myself for Mary’s success, and to feel sincere pleas- 
ure in it. 

Late on the afternoon, previous to that on which prizes 
were to be awarded, I left Mary copying her composition, 
Which was to be left on our teacher’s desk before dark. 
When I reached the school-room the next day, I found the 
teacher and scholars all present. 1 took my seat, and very 
soon the reading of the compositions began. ‘The first 
theme read I knew to be Lucy Tracy’s, an elder girl than 
myself, and it was an excellent one; then my own was 
tead, then some inferior ones, and then the teacher an- 
hounced that he had read all. I looked at Mary inquir- 
ingly, for I was very sure hers had not been read, but she 
tid not look surprised; and a little girl of whom she was 
‘tty fond, whose name was Anna, sat beside her in tears. 
lknew not what to do; I hardly dared to rise and speak 
loud, and wondered that Mary did not speak herself, but 
hoked so perfectly composed. . 

Soon, however, I observed Lucy Tracy returning to her 
*at with the first prize—an elegant copy of Milton; and 
Iwas then desired to come forward and receive the sec- 
oad prize—a gold pencil. I then found courage to speak, 
ind said, “ Mary Howard wrote for the prize, sir, and her 
‘omposition is better than mine.” 

“I have not received any from Miss Howard,” said the 








teacher, and looking at her he asked if she had written for 
the prize. 

“<I did, sir,” replied Mary, “‘ but it was accidentally 
destroyed, when too late for me to make another copy.” 

‘* How was it destroyed ?” asked the teacher. 

“I did it sir,” said little Anna, rising from her seat, 
“‘T spilled ink over it Jast evening, just as it was done.” 

‘* Have you another copy of your theme, Miss Howard,” 
asked the teacher. 

“‘ Yes, sir, but I fear it cannot be read it has been so 
much altered.” 

** No matter, bring it, and I will try to read it.” 

Mary obeyed, and it was read aloud. After some 
thought, our good teacher said, “‘ ‘This is a case for which 
I am not prepared, but | think that if Miss Howard’s com- 
position had been brought in with the others, it would 
have received the first prize, but as that has been award- 
ed to another piece, the merits of which are nearly equal 
to the one last read, by Miss Howard, and as the deten- 
tion of hers was owing to an accident and no fault of her 
own, I think it ought not to make any difference, and I 
see no way of doing justice, but by giving two prizes for 
the two best compsitions.” ' 

The whole school responded to this, for Mary was, as I 
have said, beloved by all, and no one felt more pleasure 
than I did, for I had entirely conquered my selfish 
feelings. 

Our teacher went out, but soon returned with another 
superb volume of Milton, which was presented to Mary, 
and a gold pencil for me, for the second best theme. 

[Ch. Watchman. 
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LITTLE THOMAS, 
Or, the Effects of Disobedience. 


Thomas was not a very bad boy, but he thought his pa- - 
rents were too careful, and that there could be no harm | 


in doing many things which they forbade. This caused 
him to meet with some trouble, and not a few accidents. 
One of these I take the liberty to relate. I hope my 
young readers will profit by the painful experience of 
little ‘Thomas, and ever remember to keep the fifth com- 
mandment. 

One afternoon, as little Thomas was about starting for 


school, his mother told him to come immediately home ; 


when school was dismissed, and then she would give him 
permission to play. ‘Thomas said he would, and ran off. 
He soon, however, forgot what his mother had told him, 
and did not think of it again until school was about 
being dismissed, when the teacher told the boys to go di- 
rectly home. But when school was dismissed, Thomas, 
forgetting what he had promised his mother, and what he 
had just heard his teacher tell him, commenced playing 
with some of his schoolmates. At length it was resolved 
to go and play about the railroad depot, and see the cars 
pass by. Now Thomas’s mother had positively forbidden 
his playing near this place. She had told him that he 
was liable to serious accidents by being run over, and that 
he ought never to stay there, unless in company with 
some person capable of taking care of him; but Thomas 
thought there could be no harm in going there and play- 
ing a little while, and so he went. 

Mark the result of his disobedience. While his com- 
panions and he were playing there, a car came by, and 
they ran after it for the purpose of procuring a ride, by 
getting upon the back part of it ; but, sad to relate, in en- 
deavoring to do so, 'Thomas’s foot slipped, and fell upon 
the track—the wheels of the car passed over it, and cut 
his toes entirely off! He was carried home, and great 
indeed was the anguish of his parents when they beheld 
him. They had been anxiously waiting for his return 
from school, and he had now come, not gay and smiling, 
conscious of having done what was right, but pale and 
bleeding, sensible of having disobeyed his parents, and of 
having merited their displeasure. 

A physician was sent for, and Thomas, after having his 
wounds dressed, was carried to bed. Here he had time 
to reflect upon his past conduct. He often thought how" 
much better it would have been for him had he obeyed his 
mother, and come directly home from school. He thought 
how much suffering his disobedience had brought upon 
himself, and how much anxious care and heartfelt sorrow 
it had brought upon his parents—he now saw the folly of 
disobeying his parents, and he saw also that they had not 
been too careful, but had only forbidden his doing those 
things which, if done, would be to his disadvantage. 

It was many months before Thomas was able to walk 
again, during which time he had to endure a great deal of 
severe pain; indeed, it was only by the interposition of a 
kind Providence, that he was prevented from being a crip- 
ple all his life.—S. S. Advocate. 











Parental. 








MY FATHER. 


The following story was related to me by a gentleman, 
who was himself the child of whom the story treats. 

My mother died before { was three months old. Al- 
most the first thing I can remember, is my father taking 
me in his arms, and telling me how dearly she would have 
loved me, if her life had been spared. There was a like- 
ness of her in his chamber. I thought it very beautiful, 
and [ think so now. As soon as I could speak, my father 
taught me to pray, and I used to offer up my little peti- 


— kneeling in front of the picture, with my head upon 
is lap. 

When I was seven years old, my father died. I re- 
member perfectly all the circumstances connected with 
his disease. One day in the month of April, he went into 
a neighboring town en some business. As he was re- 
turning, a shower came up, and when he arrived at home, 
his clothes, as Betty the housekeeper said, were “ drip- 
ping wet.” She said, she believed “ he’d got his death,” 
and I cried bitterly at the mere thought of such a calam- 
ity. I have learned since, that he had been unwell for a 
number of months, that there were in his case decided in- 
dications of consumption. But I was ignorant of all this, 
then. I only knew that he had not of late years gone so 
regularly to his daily business ; that he had been at home 
more, and I was too happy to be with him, to inquire con- 
cerning the cause. 

He insisted on dressing himself in a suit of dry clothes, 
although Betty remonstrated, saying, that ‘he ought im- 
mediately to go into a warm bed,’’ that he might at the 
accustomed place hear me repeat my evening prayer. 
How well I remember that prayer. It was the last, the 
very last, that I ever offered with my head upon his knees. 
Years have since passed away, and many things have long 
since been obliterated from my memory, but the remem- 
brance of that evening prayer has never left me. In the 
sunshine of prosperity, it seemed to operate as a talisman 
to shield me from the power of temptation, and when the 
thick clouds of adversity gathered about me, it was the 
bright rainbow of hope, the undeviating star, directing me 
to the true helper. How often as I felt disposed to neg- 
lect my Bible, and prayer, or to retaliate some injurious 
‘ act, or to indulge myself in some forbidden pleasure, did 

I feel the pressure of my father’s hand upon my head, as 
for the last time he listened to my childish petition. 
When I arose from my knees, he took me in his arms, 

He talk- 
ed to me of heaven, her own home, and said, it was his 
dearest hope that we should meet there. He told me that 
her last prayer was for me, that I might choose the Sa- 
viour as the guide of my youth, and he said that every day 
since her death he had kneeled before her picture, in the 
very place where he now sat, and wrestled earnestly with 
God for this blessing. 
| While he was talking with me, he began to shiver vio- 
lently, and I was taken from him. They brought blan- 
kets, and warmed his bed, and he was soon laid in it, with 
his face turned toward my mother’s picture. ‘That pre- 
cious picture. What atreasure has it been to me in all 
my after life! 

As I was leaving the room for the night, my father call- 
ed me to his bedside, kissed me, and said, ‘‘ God bless my 
dear boy ;”” I felt sad and lonely, and wished that I could 
lie down by his side. After I had laid my head upon my 
pillow, I could not go to sleep for a long time that night. 
It was hardly light, when I awoke the next morning, but 
Betty was already in the chamber. She was stooping over 
my bed, and something in her countenance frightened me. 
Starting up, I inquired for my father. Alas! he was no 
more. He had burst a blood vessel in the night, and had 
died almost immediately. 

How changed was life to me after this afflictive event! 
It is a mistaken opinion, that children cannot sorrow deep- 
ly. It is true that their grief is more easily moderated, 
more under the influence of circumstances than that of 
older persons, but they always mourn sincerely, and often 
for long years. 

My father, what do [’not owe him? After his death, my 
situation was altogether unfavorable to the formation of 
Christian character. It is under God to his early instruc- 
tions alone, that I am indebted for my present blessed hope 
in Christ.—Christian Watchman. 





| fondly caressing, and telling me of my mother. 
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Benevolence. 











THE BEGGAR. 


At the time of a great famine, on a cold winter's day, a 
poor woman came to a village and began begging for 
charity. Her clothes were very clean but torn, and 
patched in many, many places. The snow was falling 
fast; her head was wrapped in a handkerchief; in one 
hand she had a stick, and with the other she carried a bas- 
ket. From most of the houses she received only a very 
scanty succor; even some rich persons drove her away 
with harsh words. There was but one poor peasant who 
invited her into his house, where there was a good fire in 
the grate; and his wife took a cake out of the oven and 
gave the poor woman a large slice of it. 

The next day every one where this stranger had asked 
for charity were invited, quite unexpectedly, and to the 
general surprise, to sup at the castle. When all the 
guests were arrived, they proceeded to the dining room, 
where they saw two tables laid out. One was very small, 
but upon it were many exquisite dishes. The other was 
large and magnificent, and had a great number of plates ; 
but they held out scanty nourishment, such as a piece of 
half musty bread, a couple of potatoes, a handful of bran; 
and some held nothing at all. Whilst the guests were 
wondering what this meant, the lady of the castle spoke 
thus :—"‘ The beggar who passed through the village was 
myself; I disguised myself in order to judge for myself of 
your charity, in this time of need. The two poor people 
whom you see here, took me in and treated me as best 
they could. In consequence, they will eat at my table to- 
day, and I will give them a pension. As to you, regale 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








yourselves with the offerings which you gave me yester- 
day; and which you see upon your plates: I repeat to 
yourselves, while you do honor to the good cheer, that 
thus you will be treated in the next world.” 

This story is not fabulous; the heroine of the adven- 
ture was called Lady Grey. 











Editorial. 





SUSPICION. 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 

One Saturday afternoon, as there was to be no school, Eliza 
Gates was to have a party. All her classmates were to spend 
the afternoon with her, and they were to have tea under the 
spreading branches of a large oak, that grew near the house. 
The party had been in contemplation for a week, and a great 
deal of pleasure was anticipated by those who expected to at- 
tend it. 

Maria had early inthe week received her mother’s permis- 
sion to go, and she thought and talked of scarcely anything but 
the party. She was to go and take her dinner with Ellen Green, 
and then go with her to Mr. Gates’s. 

Saturday came at last, though to the expectants it seemed 
long in coming, and the forenoon wore away, though it seemed 
longer than some whole days had seemed. Noon came, and the 
school was dismissed. Maria as well asthe rest were in a great 
hurry to get their things and be off; while she was looking for 
some article that was missing, she happened to see Eliza whis- 
per to Ellen. Ellen was at that moment looking in the direc- 
tion towards Maria, and as soon as Eliza had finished speaking, 
she laughed aloud. 

* “ She is Janghing at me,” thought Maria, “and Eliza has been 
saying something about me.” With acountenance a little flush- 
ed, she went up to Ellen, and in a tone of voice not quite as soft 
as becomes a young lady,she said to her, “* What has Eliza been 
telling you 7” 

“ Something,” said Ellen, laughing again. 

“ What was it” said Maria, in a sharper tone. 

“T mustn't tell, I promised not to,” said Ellen. 

“Tt was something about me, I know, and you were laughing 
at me ;” and she turned hastily away without waiting to hear 
Ellen’s assurance that the matter had no relation to her what- 
ever. 

Maria set out for her home, and soon overtook three of her 
classmates who were standing and talking very earnestly to- 
gether. They stopped as she came near, and went on their way 
home. Maria had no doubt but that they were talking about 
her. It was plaifi to her mind, that some conspiracy was form- 
ing, of which she was to be the victim. 

Her mother saw her coming with a slow step and head down. 
She wondered what could be the matter. She concluded that 
something had occurred which had put an end to the expected 
party, or that Maria was unwell. “ Are you sick, daughter,” 
said she, as Maria entered the house. 

Maria made no reply, except a very slight shake of the head. 

“T asked you a question,” said Mrs. Hale, ina gentle tone, 
and yet one that conveyed some degree of reproof, “I asked you 
if you were unwell.” 

“No, ma’am, I am not unwell.” 

“‘ Why have you come home then, instead of going with Ellen, 
as you were so anxious to do?” 

“J didn’t wish to go home with her.” 

“Has the party been given up?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“ Don’t you intend to go?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

‘- What has caused such a change in your views *” 

“J don’t know, ma’am.” 

These words were spoken very hesitatingly, and did not con- 
vey the truth, asthe reader very well knows. Mrs. Hale gave 
her daugher a reproving look, and said no more to her at that 
time. 

After her dinner (for which she had not a very good appetite) 
Maria went to her chamber. From her window she could see 
across the fields as far as Mr. Gates’s house. She saw the girls 
sporting on the hill side near the house, and her eyes filled with 
tears, and she felt very unhappy. She felt inclined 'to go and 
join them, but she was ashamed to do so, even if her mother 
would permit her. At any rate, she would have to confess all 
that had passed to her mother, and that she was ashamed to do. 

Towards evening, the girls left the hill side, and retired to the 
oak tree to take their tea. There they had a delightful time, 
while Maria was weeping with shame and vexation in her lonely 
chamber. Why was it? It was owing to her suspicious dispo- 
sition. This she had never taken any pains to subdue, though 
she had often been exhorted to do so by her parents. She had 
many good qualities, but this bad one lessened the number of 
her friends, and interfered seriously with her happiness. People 
used to say that she would be a fine girl if she were not so sus- 
picious. Do not let this be said of the reader. 
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THE WIDOW’S SON. 


None but a bereaved and sorrowing mother can know-how 
dear to her heart was that only son. He was “her every stay, 
save heaven,” and all the gushing tenderness of a woman’s na- 
ture was concentrated on this one idolized object. But the 
death angel darkened that lone widow’s door. He, the destroy- 





er, cared not how many ties were severed by his touch—cared 
not that he left the hearthstone desolate, the widowed heart 
broken. But there: was one who cared. There was an eye 
which saw every t@ar, an ear that heard every groan, as hour 
after hour, the lone mother bent over her dying boy, catching 
his faintest. whisper, and listening for one more breath, long after 
the beloved one was a lifeless corpse. 

The sun streamed softly and bright over the lovely hills and 
streams of Judea, that funeral day. Yet all hearts were sad, and 
every head bowed, as they followed in Jong procession the bier 
upon which lay the widow’s only son. Wrapped in a linen 
winding-sheet, the body was borne gently and tenderly to its 
last repose. The balmy wind just stirred the silken tresses of 
his hair, and seemed to whisper words of soothing to the mourn- 
ers ear. But she could not be comforted: Her all was taken 
away from her; how could she live on in a world. so desolate ? 
Sunshine and fragrance cannot find their way into a heart so 
crushed, there is no coolness in the breeze, no brightness ‘in the 
sky, no music even in the voice of friends, to such a heart. 
What was it to this desolate one, that crowds gathered around 
her in her hour of trial? But there was a friend with power to 
aid, stood nigh. As they wound through the outer gate, Jesus 
of Nazareth drew near. He came from Galilee where he had 
made many hearts glad by his deeds of mercy, and when he saw 
this lonely widow, this stricken, bereaved one, his heart was 
touched. “He had compassion on her, and said, unto her, (oh 
how kindly) weep not.” Others who do great deeds are often 
found drawing attention to their acts, but Jesus said simply, yet 
majestically, as he touched the bier, “Young man, I say unto 
thee arise.” At that word of power the lifeless form moved, the 
closed eye opened and beamed, with intelligence and love, the 
silent tongue spoke. And Jesus ever simple, ever thoughtful, 
“delivered him to his mother.” Delivered him to his mother ! 
What worlds of thought and feeling are suggested by those 
words! That broken-hearted, desolate niother, receiving from 
the hand of Jesus, her beloved, only, dying, but now living, 
breathing son! We draw not aside: the veil which with singu- 
lar delicacy and beauty, the evangelist has drawn around the 
joy and bliss of the mother’s heart. But we canand will delight 
to think of Him who could thus bless the sorrowing, and raise 
the dead ; and we will hope some day to meet that mother, and 


hear her tell of all her sorrows, and all her joys. M.N. 








Variety. 


REPENT AND PRAY BEFORE YOU SLEEP. 


Mr. R. during his recent visit recited the following eastern 
parable, which he heard from a ‘Turk: 

“ Every human being in his passage through life is accompa- 
nied by two angels, one forever on his right hand, the other tor- 
ever on his left. There they stand watchful and observant, to 
know’ what is in his heart, whatever passes his lips, and whatever 
proceeds in action. 

When the man does any good deed, the angel on the right 
hand makes record of it, and immediately folds and seals it. It 
is sealed up forever, and can never be obliterated. For the re- 
membrance of no good action is ever suffered to be lost, but 
eternally remains. 

When he commits an evil deed, the angel on the left hand 
records it, but does not seal it; he waits till the sun has gone 
down, and evening has passed away, and the man has time to 
reflect and repent. Then, if on laying himself down in his bed 
he remembers his sin, and his heart feels sorry, and he calls on 
heaven for pardon in his prayer, the angel smiles and blots out 
the record. But if midnight comes, and the sinner falls asleep 
unrepenting, then the angel weeps and seals up the record for 
the great day of judgment.” 
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SEEK IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


“T cannot find it any where! I have looked high and low, 
here and there, and everywhere, and I cannot find it, and there 
is an end of it!” said Frank Johnson to his mother, who was 
busy sewing. 

“No, no ;” replied his mother, “there is not an end of it, for 
it must be found. I cannot afford to buy you books, and to have 
them lost in this manner.” 

“ How can |help it, mother ?” quickly rejoined Frank; “I am 
sure that I have looked every where.” 

“ Ay!” said his mother, “everywhere but in the right place ;” 
so getting up, she went to a small book-shelf, and looking over 
the books carefully, she at last found that which was wanted. 
“ Now, Frank,” said she, “you see how easy it is for an idle 
person to say that he has looked for a thing, when, if he has 
given himself the trouble to look at all, he has not looked in the 
right place; where should you expect to find a book but ona 
book-shelf?” 

Frank hung down his head, took the book from his mother, 
and marched off to school.— Old Humphrey. 


A LESSON IN ARITHMETIC. 


Teacher. “ John, suppose I were to shoot at a tree with five 
birds on it, and kill three, how many would be left ?” 

John. “Three, sir.” 

T. “No; two would be left, you ignoramus.” 

J. “ No there wouldn’t tho*—the three shot would be left, and 
the other two would be flied away.” 

“Take your seat, John.” 


INDUSTRY. 


Man must have an occupation or be miserable. Toil is the 
price of sleep, and appetite, of health andenjoyment. The very 
necessity which overcomes our natural sloth is a blessing. The 
world does not contain a briar or a thorn, that Divine mercy 
could have spared. We are happier with the sterility which we 
can overcome by industry, than we could be with the most spon- 
taneous and unbounded profusion, The body and the mind are 
improved by the toil that fatigues them; that toil is a thousand 




















times rewarded by the pleasure which it bestows. Its enjoy- 





ments are peculiar; no wealth can purchase them, no insolence 
can touch them, They only flow from the exertions which they 
repay. 
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Is told of President Humphrey, of Amherst college. One 
morning, before recitation, some of the students fastened a live 
goose on the president’s chair. When he entered the room and 
discovered the new occupant of his seat he turned upon his heel, 
and cooly observed: “Gentlemen, I perceive you have a com- 
petent instructor, and I will therefore leave you to your studies,” 
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MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 


A sparrow which had built her nest on a thatch roof ofa 
house, was observed to continue her visits long after the time 
when the young birds had taken their flight. This unusual cir- 
cumstance’ continued throughout the year; and in the winter the 
gentleman who all along had observed her, determined on in- 
vestigating the cause. He therefore mounted a ladder, and 
found one of the young ones detained as a prisoner by means of 
the worsted, which formed a part of the nest, having accidenta]- 
ly twisted round its leg. Being thus incapacitated from procur- 
ing its own subsistence, it had been fed and sustained by the 
continna! exertions of its mother. If this be no more than in- 
stinct, what is reason ?—Raleigh Star. 


HUMANITY. 


Youth is the proper season to cultivate the benevolent and hu- 
mane affections. Never sport with pain or distress in any of 
your amusements, or treat even the meanest insect with wanton 
cruelty.— Blatr. 











Poetry. 


THE SILK WORM’S WILL. 


BY MISS H, F. GOULD. 








On a plain rush hurdle a silk-worm lay, 
When a proud young princess came that way ; 
The haughty child of a human king, 

Threw a sidelong glance at the humble thing, 
That took, with a silent gratitude, 

From the mulberry leaf, her simple food ; 

And shrunk, half scorn and half disgust, 

Away from her sister child of dust— 

Declaring she never yet could see 

Why a reptile form like this should be, 

And that she was not made with nerves so firm, 
As calmly to stand by “a crawling worm!” 


With mute forbearance the silk-worm took 
The taunting words, and the spurning look; 
_ Alike a stranger to self and pride, 
‘She'd no disquiet from aught beside— 
And lived of a meekness and peace possessed, 
Which these debar from the human breast. 
She only wished, for the harsh abuse, 
To find some way to become of use 
To the haughty daughter of lordly man; 
And thus did she Jay a noble plan, 
To teach her wisdom and make it plain, 
That the humble worm was not made in yain; 
A plan so generous, deep and high, 
That, to carry it out, she must even die! 


“No more,” said she, “ will I drink or eat! 
I'll spin and weave me a winding sheet, ‘ 
To wrap me up from the sun’s clear light, 
And hide my form from her wounded sight. 
In secret then, till my end draws nigh, 
Pll toil for her; and when I die, 
I'll leave behind, as a farewell boon, 
To the proud young princess, my whole cocoon, 
To be reeled and wove to a shining lace, 
And hung in a veil o’er her scornful face! 
And when she can calmly draw her breath 
Thro’ the very threads that have caused my death ; 
When she finds, at length, she has nerves so firm 
As to wear the shroud of a crawling worm, 
May she bear in mind, thatshe walks with pride 
In the winding sheet where the silk-worm died 
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THE OLD FAMILY BIBLE. 
BY GEORGE SHEETS. 


Skeptic! spare this book, 
Touch not a single leaf, 

Nor on its pages Jook, 

With eye of unbelief; 

’T was my forefathers’ stay, 

In hour of agony : 

Skeptic! go thy way, 

And let this old book be. 

This good old book of life, 

For centuries oft has stood, 
Unharmed amid the strife, 
Wher earth was drunk with blood, 
And wouldst thou harm it now, 


And have its truths forgot ? be. 
Skeptic! forbear thy blow, | 
Thy hand shall harm it not. 
Its very name recalls 

The happy hours of youth, 


When in my Grandsire’s halls 
I heard its tales of truth ; 
Pve seen his white hair flow 
O’er this volume as he read; 
But that was long ago, 
And the good old man is dead. 


My dear Grandmother, too, 
When I was but a boy, 
Pve seen her eye of blue 
Weep o’er it tears of joy. 
Their traces linger still, 
And dear they are to me; 
Skeptic! forego thy will, 
Go, let this old book be. 


[South. Churchman. 
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